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Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Tirough all the regions of variety. 
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WALLEN—A Tile. 
( Continued.) 


AFTER three weeks which passed 
buttoo swiftly away, the party at length 
reached the peaceful valley where Qs- 
waldresided. It was with very differ- 
ent feelings that they beheld it for the 
frst time from an eminence on the 
road. Wallen leaned out of the coach, 
aid with curiosity and delight surveyed 
the enchanting country. When he drew 
back his head, he observed that the 
hands of the father and daughter were 
locked in each other, and that their 
tears flowed abundantly. Neither of 
them spoke, and it was only by a pres- 
sure of the hand that they communica- 
ted‘to one another their renewed sor- 
row for the loss which they had sustain- 

)¢d: But their grief burst forth with 
j still greater violence, when they enter- 
ed their desolate habitation, and every | 
apartment and every object forcibly re- 
minded them of the companion whom } 
| they had left behind. Wallen respect- | 
ing their just sorrows, relieved them in| 
s tlese first moments from the presence} 
ofa stranger. He rambled for some} 
hours through the beautiful valley, in-} 
tersected by a deep stream which dis-| 
charged itself into a picturesque lake, | 
and whose banks were adorned with| 
vineyards. On his return he found the | 
old man, whose countenance beamed| 
with mild serenity, surrounded by his] 


j 
| 


of them saluted their pastor, after 


1 ** No,” cried Oswald, “ I will 


parishioners who thronged to see him. | ig, 


Orway. 
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is long absence, with a familar shake 
of the hand, lamented their common 
loss with affecting sincerity, and related 
what had happened in the valley since 
his departure. Oswald listened to-each 
with kind attention, though sometimes 
the most triviat domestic matters were 
the subject of the harrative. 

Wilhelmina was chiefly occupied with 
a neighbour’s child, a little girl who 
had been brought up by her mother. 
She wanted to accustom the little crea- 
ture to her, resolving to supply the 
place of her lost benefactress. In the 
midst of this joyous scene, the sound of 
a bell was heard. “ Come, children,” 
said one of the oldest peasants, ‘* the 
bell summons us to church: to-day our 
pastor is too much fatigued, and once 
more instead of his powerful words, 
you must hear me read a psalm.”— 
with 
you. I will thank God for having 
brought me back to my children, and 
at the same time pay one more tribute 
to the memory of the deceased.” They 
all went. Wallen followed uninvited. , 
For many months he had not entered 
any place of divine worship, and had 
often ridiculed effects which his reason 
could not comprehend. Now, how- 
ever, an uncommon awe came over him 
when he entered the simply decorated 





‘temple, at the extremity of which a cur- 


tain concealed a small organ from the 
view. Wilhelmina disappeared behind 
“« My daughter is our organist,” 
said the old man to Wallen, as he pas- 
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sed him : “ but you must not expect too 
much, for she had no teacher except 
her mother.” At this moment Wilhel- 
mina began’a.déléful voluntary, and as 
the «notes gradually died away, the 
whole congregation suddenly commen- 
ced a hymn, expressive of the happi- 
ness of the departed and the joys of 
immortality. Wallen was powerfully 
moved; he called his reason, but in 
vain, to account for his feelings. Wil- 
helmina, ‘who, from her inmost soul 
accompanied the congregation — with 
energy. and firmness, attracted his ear 
and his heart behind the white curtain. 
The singing being ended the tones grew 
softer and softer, and when they at 
length expired, she was heard to sob. 
Her father then rose to pray. He be- 
gan. with a pallid countenance and tre- 
mulous voice; his first words were 
scarcely intelligible; tears glistened in 
his grey eye-lashes, and almost drown- 
ed his voice. But he soon recovered 
his fortitude and triumphed over his 
sorrows. His views extended beyond 
the grave; his spirit was elevated to 
the hopes of a better world; his voice 
by degrecs acquired firmness, and his 
eyes their lustre, and he concluded in 
the words of Klopstock, to this effect : 
—‘* After a short repose, my dust, 
thou shalt arise, and He, by whom you 
was, created, will give thee immortal 
life.” He stood with his head erect, 
displaying in his features all the anima- 
tion of youth. Wallen quitted the place 
with. extraordinary emotion. Every 
day he felt more and more forcibly that 
a residence among these excellent pco- 
ple, and a union with the fair Wilhel- 
mina would restore the lost felicity of 
his life. One scruple only prevented, 
the disclosure of these feelings. More 
distrustful of his heart than of his head, 
he was afraid that he was fascinated by 
the charm of novelty alone. To put, 
therefore, the strength and duraticn of 
his sentiments to the test, he resolved 
to quit the delicious valley and its love- 
ly inhabitant, without betraying the se- 
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cret wishes of his heart, and it on his 
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return home, amidst his usual OcCUpe 
tions; and in the vicinity of Louis, 
grave his feelings continued the same; 
if.an invincible passion drew him p 
Wilhelmina, he proposed by _lctter tg 
solicit her hand, and then to sell his « 
tate, and taking honest Susan alo 
with him, to settle for life in the peace. 
ful valley. With these intentions he 
departed, accompanied by the most af. 
fecting testimonies on the part of the fa, 
ther, and the tears of the daughter, 

( 76 be. Continued ) 
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For the Parlour Companion. 
TO MORNING. 


On morning’s livid, cheek a flush appears ; 
*Tis deep—tis faint—'tis fainter still—'tis gon, 
A gleam of sun-ray brigitens o’er her tears, 
The brilliant herald of a summer morn. 
O’er heaven’s blue purities a radiance steals, 
As nature’s offspring its approach reflects; 
The nether planets glimmering conceals, — 
Andevery humble vegetable decks. 


The languid atmosphere from slumber wakes, 
And visits sportive beauty’s wistful cheek; 
Of its delicious sweetnesses partakes, 
Cooling the tever’d richess ofits streak. 
There’s more of luxury in such an hour, 
Than all that pillow’d dreamers can presume, 
I’ve known—and know its peace-inspiring pow’; 
lis soothing blandnes, and its chaste perfume, 


Al Donald Clarke. 
July 8, 1818. 
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“ SEMPER PARATUS—Atuways Re:py 


I scarcely know a more useful lesson 
than that by which we are taught to do 
our best under the circumstances that 
present themselves, rather than waste 
our existence in the contemplation of 
the great parts we might be ableto 
play under those which our imagine 
tions can contrive. In the fulfilment 
of the first consists the true mofil 
greatness ; in the indulgence of the s 
cond, there is often room four the most 
contemptible imbecility. Not only t 
do that which is good, but to do it whee 


and where it is necessary; is the art of 
Unequal to this, what crowds of 


lite. 
drivellers idle away or mise mploy theit 
days! How many half finished heroes 
have I not seen, always disposed: 
achieve the noblest actions, but nevel 
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ready when. the, occasion happened to 
call for them’! Through an unfortunate 
star, it was ever too hot. or too cold; 
too wet or too dry; too late at night or 
too early in the morning. Nor is the 
ksson useful only to those who are to 
act; it demands the implicit obedience 
of those who are contented merely to 
think. Our thoughts as well as our 
actions should be ready for the day. If 
they are for ourselves, no others are so 
precious; if for the world, no others 
are so acceptable. It is in vain that I 
shall be told of the importance of the 
future, and its claim upon our thoughts. 
The present day is the cradle of the fu- 
ture ; and we must survey in this, and 
through this, the rising object of our 
devotion. Tc neglect the child is to 
neglect the man; toneglect the present 
day is to neglect the future. 


ie alain 
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SONG. 


So soon must we part, and our union he blighted, 
’Ere we fully have felt how much bliss we en- 
joy’d ; 
Must the scene by your smiles and in elegance 
lighted, 
Have its heaven of social communion destroy’d? 
Must he, who for years of unmerited sorrow, 
Has availessly sigh’d for one delicate friend, 
Jind her wrung from the grasp of affection to- 
morrow, 
‘And the pray’rs of regret unrequited ascend. 


Ab yes! it is like all our pilgrimage flowers, 
Whose scant dews on the loneway of sorrow 
are spilt 
The ideal visions of pleasure’s bright bowers, 
Whose purest of joys are but tumults of guilt. 


‘But this heart will not fear to be spurn’d—unre- 
member’d, | 

~ Byher whom none ever beheld but esteem’d ; 

But will trust that it may with her friendships be 


ON THE EXISTENCE OF APPARITIONS. 
( Concluded.) 


s 


Among others, the following réaséns 
may be urged against the idea of the . 
existence of any external apparitions. 
They are, I believe, never seen by ‘day 
—darkness is. the season of terror: and 
uncertain, and the imagination being 
then less restrained, busies itself in con- 
juring. up these visionary shades.— 
They are never visible to more than 
one person at a time; the contrary 
would more probably be the case, were 
not the vision internal. There is no 
report of a ghost having appeared for 
these many years.. What cause can be 
assigned, were their existence real, for 
so great a change as their-discontinu- 
ance? The fact is, the cause of super- 
stition has lost. ground for this last cen- 
tury, and the notion of ghosts has been 
exploded together with it. But this, 


iithough a sufficient reason why the ima- 


gination should be less prone to con- 
ceive them}; is yet no reason, provided 
they, have really existed, why they 
themselves should cease. 

Most of those who relate that "these 
spectres have appeared to them, have 
been persons either deeply superstitious 
in other respects, or of enthusiastic ima- 
ginations, and consequently of stron 
passions, or else have avowedly felt 
much perturbation at the time. Some 
few instances’ may be supposed, where 
the caprice of imagination, so. very re- 
markable in dreams, may have present- 
éd phantoms ‘to those that waked. I 
believe there are few but can _ recollect 
some, wherein it has wrought mistakes, 
at least equabto that of a white horse 
for a winding sheet. ‘To conclude—as 
my hypothesis supposes the chimera to 
give terror equal tothe reality; our best 
means of avoiding it is to keep a. strict 
guard over our passions; to avoid in- 
temperance, as we would a charnel 
[house and by making frequent appeals 
to cool reason. and common sense, re- 
serve to ourselves the possession of @ 





: number’d— 
That the rays of regard have not fruitlessly 
beam’d. 
And if ever the eddies of chance shovlld commin- 
le ’ : 
ee cle. bounething whispers—were forth’d 
to. be one, f : : 
Then perchance, her’s may deign to appreciate— 
and single, 
- His that never was form’d to be cheerless and 
, lone. 
M* Donald Clarke. 
July 7, 1818. 





well regulated imagination.” 
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FEMALE FRIENDSHIP.—To Exiza. 


Joy cannot claim a purer bliss, 
Nor grief a dew from stain more clear, 
Thag female friendship’s meeting kiss, 
Than female f:iendship’s parting tear. 
How'sweet the heart’s full bliss to pour 
' Toher, whose smile must crown the store ! 
Mow sweeter still to tell of woes, 
To her whose faithful breast would share 
In every grief, in every care, 
Whose sigh can lull them to repose. 


O, blessed sigh! there is no sorrow, 
But from thy breath can sweetness borrow ; 
* E’en to the pale and drooping flower, 
That fades in love’s neglected hour, 
F’en with her woes can friendship’s pow’r, 
One happier feeling blend. 
*Tis from her restless bed to creep, 
And sink, like wearied love, to sleep, 
On the soft couch her sorrows steep, 
The bosom of a friend ! 


CT 


WHAT IS BEAUTY? 


The venerable Kaliph Mahmoud Raif, before 
his spirit was received by the angel of death, 
concluded his farewell sAleass to his beloved son 
with the following injunction :— Ismael,” said 
he, * take but one wife to thy bosom, but be care- 
ful that she is perfectly beautiful; if thou dost 
mistrust thine own judgment, seek the opinions 
of the sages of different countries, for wisdom is 
not confined within the narrow bound of indivi- 
dual capacity.” The weeping youth bended his 
body to the earth in token of his obedience, and 
the countenance of his aged parent was decked 
with the sweet smile of contentment, as his soul 
fled from its perishing habitation. 

The youthful Ismael had long cherished the 
glowing passion of love for the virgin Zelma; 
virtue had shed its benign influence in her heart, 
but nature had formed her-person in an angry 
mood, and rendered it a singular contrast to the 
beauties that graced her mind, The words of the 
expiring Kaliph, however, remained indelibl 

xed in the mind of his dutiful child, who re- 
solved implicitly to obey his father’s commands, 

~ although his attachment to Zelma was the source 
of many a voluntary sigh : but filial obedience 
triumphed over love, and he proceeded to, the 





the earth were assembled. | 
Ismael had scarcely made known the occasion 
of his visit, when the guests displayed to, him the 
, different ideas of beauty ‘entertained by their 
respective countries, and eagerly advised him to 
be guided by them in the choice of a bride; an 
Arab of the desert lavished encomiums, on the 
women of his nation for blacking the edge of 
“their eye-lids, which he affirmed, rendered them 
complcie beauties; a native. of the Ladrone 
islands. sajd, that beauty consisted in black teeth 


Cumana, admired thin cheeks, a long visage, and 
extremely large thighs; a Chinese preferred, 


large black eyes; a Greenlander, the custom of 
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khan or inn, in which the various inhabitants of 


aiid white hair ; an inhabitant of the province of 


painting the face blue or yellow; a Muscovy & 


declared, that a woman whose features were ng 
loaded with paint, was perfectly hideous, and, 
Frenchman allowed that the females of his cow. 
try had adopted the opinion of the Muscovites |. 
Others of:the compahy were preparing to off 
their opinions, when an holy dervise, with modeg 
accent, addressed the young Kaliph :—“ Mighty 
Prince,” said he, “the most humble of you 


| your wishes to lay his lowly mite of advice y 


your feet.” “ Proceed, holy dervise,” replied k, 
mael. The venerable sage rejoined, “I have ¢. 
ligently studied the divine language of the genj, 
and my endeavours have been crowned with suc. 
cess: this sacred roll contains the fruits of m 
toil ; in this your wishes will be gratified.” The 





gift, and found written in letters of gold—*|y 
VIRTUE ALONE Is PERFECT Beauty.” 
A 
SONG. 
I have lov’a thee, oh! lov’d thee too dearly, 
For mine I can call thee, O! never ; 
For my peace I have lov’d thee too sincerely; 
For Ilov’d but to lose you forever. 
Fond hopesweetly smil’d, but smil’d only to cheat, 
Then left me to misery ever ; 
But the vision I blest as I hugg’d its deceit, 
And lov’d but to lose thee forever. 
But may’st thou be happy with him thou hastbles, 
May peace from thy bosom ne’er sever ; 
And, oh! heave a sigh for the youth when 
rest, 
Who lov’d but to lose thee forever ! 
And when o’er his tomb the rank weed it shall 
wave, ; 
For flowers shall bloom on it never : 
Oh! drop one blest tear as you point out bis 
grave, 
Who lov’d but to lose thee forever! A. 
eR 
A young fop of a deistical turn, travelling in’ 
stage, forced his sentiments on the company, by 
attempting to ridicule the scriptures ; and among 
other topics, made himself merry with the his 
tory of David and Goliath ; strongly urging the 
impossibility of a boy like David, ‘being able 
throw a large stone with so. much force as to pé- 
netrate the giant’s forehead. On this parti 
he appealed to a grave old gentleman in one col 
ner.of the stage, who replied, * Indeed, youn 
man, Ido not think it would be any difficulty 
the Philistine’s head was as soft as thine!” 














A very ignorant countrywoman who seldom 
attended divine service, happened one day tog? 
to church, when she heard a sermon from the 
words: * Except ye repent ye shall all likewise 
perish.” On her return, some of the neighbour’ 
inquired of her what was the text? ‘Oh, la! 
she exclaimed, “a dreadful, dreadful vext—¢# 
cept we pay our rents we shall all be turned out 
the parish, !”” 


‘(> THE PUBLICATION OFFICE. of this 
Work is at No. 193, Lombard street. The teri# 





small crippled feet; a Turk, corpulency, and|}of Subscription are thirty-seven and an haf cenit 


per quarter, payable in advance. 


judge of the faithful eagerly seized the preciow | 
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